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Dean James E. Russell Receives Honorary Degree 


The honorary degree of doctor of letters was 


conferred upon Dr James E. Russell, dean 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the opening session of the sixty- 


third Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York on Thursday evening, 
October 20th, in Chancellors Hall. 


As was the case last year, when a father 


received a degree at the session at which his 


son spoke, so this year’s Convocation honored 
Dean Russell and heard his son and successor 
at Teachers College, Dr William F. Russell, 
deliver an inspiring Last year Dr 


Henry Emerson Fosdick gave a stirring 


address. 
addre Ss 


session of the Convocation when 


at the opening 
the Regents conferred upon his father, Dr 
Frank S. Fosdick, the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters 

The occasion was further made memorabk 


Adair, 


Association, 


by the Cornelia § president 


of the 


presence ol 
National 


presided at the 


Education whx 


and of the presidents 


session, 


who sat with members 


of state normal schools, 
of the Board of Regents on the platform 

Dr Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools at Buffalo, added greatly to the valu 


of the session with his address on “ The School 


Superintendent as a Professional Leader.” 
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Dean Russell for the 
Dr 
formerly president of the University of Wash- 


The presentation of 


degree was made by Henry Suzzallo, 


and a former student and professor 


Russell. He 

It is my pleasure to present to you a distin- 
guished educational statesman who has, by his 
great discernment and intuition, interpreted the 
educational aspirations and the social needs of 
our people as few others have been privi- 
leged to do. 

With an extensive and illuminating experi 
ence in the lower schools as a lasting resource 
for understanding, he chose a strategic position 
in higher education from which he might 
influence the entire American system of educa- 
tion. The Teachers College of Columbia 
University was then a modest instrument. He 
transformed it into a great instrumentality for 
influencing education both in this country and 
throughout the world. He turned it over to 
another generation the greatest teachers college 
in the world. 

Such an accomplishment rests on fine quali- 


ington, 


under Dean said: 


ties of working character and on unusual 
abilities in thought. One must be giited in 
sympathy with human aspirations to discern 
what humanity really wants and needs; one 
must be an accurate realist to know what lies 
within the limits of achievable vision; one 


must have the organizing mind to bring many 


forces into coordination under a _ plan, the 
executive capacity for assigning the varied 
parts of the task to his fellows; and the 


impulse to inspire faith and loyalty in man 
kind. These are his i and their 
fruits are strewn world-wide because he had 
them. 

The teacher makes the school. 
that lifts the teacher to a larger aim and 
equips him with a better influencing power 
over youth serves his time and the generations 
as few others can. I voice the solemn ap 
praisals of a great profession in words ot 
affectionate appreciation, unavoidable in a rep 
resentative who has served a great man as a 
colleague, when I say there is no one in this 
audience, as there is no one in the American 
teaching profession, who remains untouched by 
the influence of his work. A hundred nations, 
large and small, well-established and aspiring, 
listen to the leaders he has led, for the six 
continents have been his domain. 

This Convocation is dedicated to the 
ideas, but we are ever 
initiated and transmitted ideas 
The presence in person of one such honors 
this occasion. In turn, we offer our felicita 
tions to James Earl Russell, dean emeritus ot 
Teachers College, Columbia University, wise 
schoolmaster and visionful thinker, trainer ot 
teachers and leader of leaders. 

The remarks of Dr Frank P. Presi- 
dent of The University of the State of New 
York State Education, 
in conferring the degree follow: 


pe yssessions, 


And the mind 


consid 
eration ot conscious ot 


those who have 


Graves, 


and Commissioner of 


THE 








STATE OF NEW YORK 


James Eart Russett, had your achievements 
at Teachers College during the past 30 years 
been confined to the material side of education 

to your marvelous success in building a plant 


and 
Sev- 


valued at tens of millions, 
support aggregating 
this alone would have 


with property 
in securing means oi 
eral millions each year 


enshrined you in the Nation's hall of fame 
among our financial geniuses and educational 
benefactors. But phenomenal as these results 


i your patient and gifted efforts have seemed 
to others, they have ever been regarded by you 
as quite secondary and of importance only as 
paving the way for the greater dividends of 
the spirit. 

The famous professional college 


which you 


have within a generation erected out of an 
insignificant vocational school, has become a 
model and set a standard for teacher-training 


institutions not only in the United States but 
throughout the entire world. To its staff have 
eventually gravitated leading specialists in every 


field of education, and from all the civilized 
nations students have flocked hither to sit at 
their feet. Among its graduates are myriads 


of trained teachers, occupying most conspicuous 
posts in every quarter of the globe. Hundreds 
of professors, scores of deans, and no less than 
35 presidents of leading colleges and univer- 
sities have at one time or another drawn their 
inspiration from Teachers College. Such men 
and women have constantly carried with them 
ideals and standards based on what they have 
absorbed while studying under your direction, 
and through these your influence upon educa 
tion has been multiplied a thousandfold. All 
this has but the logical outcome of that 
article of your faith: “ The leadership of the 
olden time may have been dependent upon the 
accident of birth, but the leadership of the time 


bee n 


that lies ahead is a matter of professional 
training.” 

It was, Dean Russell, in the service of The 
University of the State of New York and its 
Board of Regents that you began your long 


and distinguished career, and this organization 
has watched your magnificent contributions to 
the promotion of education and human welfare 
with ever increasing admiration and pride. And 


that it may evidence its whole-hearted ap 
proval and claim you more fully as its own, 
the Board of Regents has authorized me, your 
old student, to confer upon you the degree of 
doctor of letters, honoris causa In witness 
whereof I direct that a hood of University 
colors be placed upon your shoulders and ask 
that you receive this testimonial diploma. 


V ice 
invocation 


William J 


The session was opened by Chancellor 


Adelbert Moot The 


nounced by the Reverend 


Was pro 


Duane, 


president of Fordham University A selection 
by the glee club of the State Normal School 
at Cortland and an overture by the Albany 


High School orchestra were pleasing features 
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Large Audiences Show Appreciation of Convocation 
were Miss Adair, Dr 


education at the 


The largest registration in recent years and 
larger audiences than usual at the sixty-third 
Convocation of The University of the Stat 
of New York on Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 20th and 21st attested to the important 
place that Convocations hold in the educa- 
tional field. 

The unity of the program, with its central 
theme of “ Professional Leadership,” and sub 
themes of “ Administration,” “ Supervision ” 
and “Scholarship,” and with every address 
bearing a direct relation to the topic and being 
the message of one who spoke with the author 


ity of nati nal prestige and personal experience, 


made a profound impression upon the school 
men and women who came from all parts ot 
the State for this notable educational gathering 

The Convocation started with the registra 
tion of delegates on Thursday afternoor This 


was followed by an informal reception at w 





chorus singing by the glee cl 
Normal School at Cortland was a_ pleasing 
leature 

Following an invocation by President William 
J. Duane of Fordham University, the Conve 
cation was formally opened by Vice Chancellor 
Adelbert Moot, who introduced Cornelia S 
National 


Education 


Adair, president of — the 


Association, as the presiding officer Addresses 
were given by Dr Herbert S. Weet, superin 
tendent of schools at Rochester, and by Dr 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University Then the degree of 


doctor of letters was conferred upon Dean 


James FE. Russell, the presentation being made 
by Dr Henry Suzzallo, formerly president of 
the University of Washington The degree 
was conferred by Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves During this session the 
presidents of the state teachers colleges and 
the principals of the state normal schools were 
seated on the platform. The Albany High 


School orche stra played selections and the gle 
lub of the Cortland State Normal School sang 

After this session the delegates and visitors 
enjoyed a special concert on the new Albany 
carillon 

The second session was opened by Regent 
Walter Guest Kellogg, chairman of the Con 
vocation committee He introduced as_ the 
presiding officer Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, super- 
suffalo. The speakers 


intendent of schools at 


Henry C. Morrison, pro- 


lessor ol University of 
Chicago, and Doctor Suzzalk An explanation 
of the motion picture “ Peter Stuyvesant” of 
the Yale Press Film Service, which was later 
shown, was given by Dr Alexander C. Flick 
State Historian. Selections were played by the 
Troy High School Orchestra 
dents of the New York State 


ciation were seated on the platform 


Former presi- 


Teachers Ass« 


The closing session was opened by Regent 
Thomas J. Mangan. This meeting, with the 
theme “ Scholarship,” was arranged in coop- 
eration with the honorary societies, Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. Dr Charles F 
president of — the 


Thwing, 
Association of Phi Beta 
Kappa, presided, and an address was given by 
Dr Paul Shorey, professor of Greek at the 
University of Chicago 

One of the treats of the Convocation was 
the appearance at the session of Dr Henry van 
Dyke. Doctor van Dyke delighted the audience 
with the reading of a poem, “ The American 
Schoolboy 

Music at this session was furnished by the 
Saratoga Springs High School orchestra and 
by the girls’ chorus of the New York Stat 
College for Teachers at Albany. The playing 
of the high school 


{ the young women from Cortland and Albany 


rchestras and the singing 
were most enjoyable features of the Convoca 
tion program and drew favorable comment 
from both the speakers and the audiences 

The Convocation was adjourned by Regent 
Mangan and benediction was pronounced by 
President Boothe C. Davis of Alfred Uni 
versity 

Among those who registered were 162 super 
intendents of schools, 211 principals, 51 college 
representatives, 16 normal school representa- 
tives, five presidents of boards of education, 
and 131 clementary and high school teachers. 

The addresses were of so high a character 
and of so great interest to school men and 
women that extracts are printed on the fol- 


lowing pages. 


A salary increase for Binghamton teachers 
effective February Ist has been announced by 
the board of education. The increase raises 
the maximum salary $250 for both elementary 


and high school teachers 
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Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AS 
A PROFESSIONAL LEADER 


HERBERT S. WEET 


THE 


Superintendent of Schools, Rochester 
At the very center of the circle that circum- 
scribes all conceivable duties of a superintendent 
of schools, is the classroom teacher and a 
group of When 
here are at their best there is exemplified all 


boys and girls. conditions 
that is truest and highest in the way of pro- 
fessional service. It is the all-controlling duty 
and responsibility of a superintendent of schools 
anywhere, to do whatever lies in his power 
to secure and maintain those conditions at their 
best. 
to which 


This is his great function and the extent 


he succeeds in this is the ultimate 
test of his ability and of his leadership. His 
problems may be those which concern personne! 
or buildings or business or finance or anything 
into the 


If they are solved in such a 


else which enters whole wide realm 


of his vocation. 


way as to make for better teaching in the 
individual classroom, they are successfully 


solved. 

As we turn to a consideration of those basic 
elements that are involved in providing proper 
conditions in the individual classroom, we 
obviously think first of the teacher. 


primary responsibilities for growth in service 


Since the 


must rest upon local school administration, it 


follows that the selection of institutions where 
sound training can be 
provisions for the sabbatical year and summer 


encour- 


professional secured ; 


and extension courses; stimulus and 
agement to the staff to take advantage of such 
matters of 


opportunities, are administrative 


fundamental importance. The teacher value to 
the community is measured by his ability to 
translate whatever scientific and technical 
knowledge may thus be secured into effective 
teaching through the increasing development of 
skill in classroom procedure. School adminis 
tration has an equally clear-cut responsibility 
this skill 


only by the 


for the increasing development of 
This 


selection of an adequately equipped supervisory 


responsibility can be met 


force, whose sole function it is not to dictate, 
not to dominate, but to lead constructively in 
all that makes toward consummate skill on the 
in the work of 


part of the classroom teacher 


educating boys and girls. 


for discussion is 
not meet its full 


second basic element 


The 
responsibility except as it earnestly and intelli- 


The 
the pupil. school can 
gently strives to find the causes back of every 
failure to make normal school progress and 
to remedy conditions wherever possible. If we 
are to accept the responsibility, we shall involve 
efforts to an 
outside the 

The child 


study department, the physician, oftentimes the 


ourselves in expenditures and 
little 
immediate field of public education. 


extent realized by those 


psychiatrist and the visiting teacher, are essen- 
tial to a proper diagnosis of conditions affecting 
shall not 
scholarship of a high, or even of an average, 
order. We shall, attitudes of 
appreciation, of gratitude and of cooperation. 
The third and 
cussion is the curriculum 


school progress. We always get 


however, get 


final basic element for dis- 
In the last analysis 
this expresses more concretely and effectively 
than does anything else the immediate ends or 
Sound 


thorough- 


objectives for which we are striving. 


educational procedure requires a 
intelligent 


fields of knowl- 


going, practical and mastery of 


essential elements in essential 


edge. In all this we are not failing to recog 


nize that no person can be regarded as suc- 
cessfully educated who is not in the 


that his in- 


way oi 


receiving the maximum training 
him to acquire in the 
health and 


cleanliness in body, mind and spirit; in obser- 


herent ability enables 
way of honesty and industry; of 


vation and concentration, and in other character 
qualities of equal importance. We recognize 
these as the ultimates, but we recognize also 
that so far as the school is concerned the cur- 
riculum is the basic means at our disposal for 


accomplishing these ends. 
- , 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRACY 
WILLIAM F, RUSSELL 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Dean Russell first drew graphic word pic 
tures of life in a Balkan where a 
stand out 


village, 


peasant dare not from his fellows, 
in a Chinese village, where inhabitants face 


life stoically but with dread that at any moment, 
without warning, they may be out of house and 
home, scattered, starving, wounded, killed, and 
in a Russian village, where more than three 
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years of schooling is only for the rich. He 
described the peasants as men bound down, 
insecure and with little chance for advance- 
ment. Though life may be insecure, he pointed 
out, and the pursuit of happiness an impossi- 
bility, the world of imagination lives on, “ for 
it has long been the hope and dream of man 
kind that the time might some time come when 
the worker would enjoy the fruit of his labor, 
when his person would be sate, when the race 
of life would be run from an unfettered start 
with a free field.” 

A thousand years ago, he continued, there 
was constant insecurity every where, “ the robber 
baron took what he liked, human life was of 
little value, and no ordinary child had a chance.” 
When word came of a new land across the 
seas, where there exists a government “con 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi 
tion that all men are created equal,” there came 
a great rush of immigration 
1 


This spirit of democracy (Dean Russell then 


said), this “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” grew and devel- 
oped during the nineteenth century In 
northern Europe, in the British Empire and in 
the United States, it strengthened as time went 
on. But the Great War called a halt, and 
today there is a decided setback. At no time 
in the last hundred years has democracy been 
so severely challenged as at the present. 

We cheered when we heard that the Tsar 
world’s 
Another 


thought 


had been overthrown—one of th 
greatest autocracics gone at last 
great surge toward democracy, we 
But today Russia lies abject, completely in the 
power of one per cent of its population, the 
Communist Party, which by virtue of the Soviet 
organization and plan of government, is itseli 
controlled by a very small band of men. 

In the same way, in Italy and Spain, the 
Fascist movement has taken control. Here is 
the rule of a dictator, a benevolent dictator 
taking full command. He rules for the benefit 
of the people who are too ignorant, too poor, 
and too subservient to be able to govern them- 
selves. Italy is certainly improving. A man 
who can clean up Naples is deserving of 
respect. But one trembles for the future. Will 
the next dictator be benevolent? Or the next? 
He rarely is. 

Mark the same development has taken place 
in Turkey and Greece, in Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary, and it has been long in effect in most 


uw 
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of Latin America. Universally it is founded 
on ignorance, on poverty, and upon an absence 
of the experience given by local self-govern- 
ment. 

I am not a political scientist and am only 
an indifferent historian. But I suspect in these 
characteristics can be found the essentials for 
the growth of democracy. Just as the seed 
requires warmth and moisture for germination 
and good soil and sunlight for growth, so does 
democracy require faith in life, liberty and 
equality for its conception and education, pros 
perity and local government for its advance¢ 

Education, of course, depends primarily upon 
our school system. But curiously enough, so 
do the other two essentials. National pros 
perity depends in part upon geographical 
situation, climatic conditions and the wealth of 
natural resources. But in the main well-being 
and physical comfort depend upon what we 
earn and what we spend, our productivity and 
our frugality, our work and our thrift; and 
these depend upon how we are trained. This 
will become increasingly important as our 
population increases, as our country becomes 
crowded, as our national resources become 
exhausted In the main, our _ prosperity 
depends upon what we do to our environment ; 
and this is a matter of education 

Furthermore, people who are able to govern 
themselves must be stubborn and unafraid; 
obedient to authority when authority is proper 
but never cringing slaves to the bureaucrat 
They never can look to a central government 


for the solution of all ills. They can not wait 


Much 


of it depends upon themselves. Only in the 


for Paris, or Moscow, or Washington 


conduct of government can the art be learned 
Our local government has been the practice 
ground of American statesmen and _ voters. 
Now local government in the United States 
deals with street and police, with fire protec- 
tion and poor relief, with health and public 
utilities; but more than half of its total task 
is the school, the library, and means of adult 
education. 

Thus the plant of democracy has its moisture 
from general education, its rich soil from 
national well-being and its warmth and light 
rom local government. All these depend upon 
our educational system. Education is not a 
product of democracy. It is not a result. It 
is an essential. It is a cause. Our educational 
system, more than any other social agency, 
more than the army, the navy, the treasury, 
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the church, is the defender, the perpetuator, 
the guardian of democracy. 
The argument then is as follows: It has 
been the hope that the time might some time 
come when a man might have a right to his 
life and his property, and his children an even 
chance. This dream has lately been approach- 
ing realization; in northern Europe to a degree, 
in the British Empire in part, and in the United 
States than 
intellectuals Just at present this ad- 


more adequately some of our 


realize. 
vance is being severely challenged by the 
Bolshevik commissar, the Fascist chief and the 
military politician. The countries where these 


reactions are taking place have three condi- 
tions in common — their people are unschooled, 
there is a lack of prosperity, and government 
is highly centralized. Reflection upon our own 
history reveals the opposite of these conditions 
the 


mostly upon 


as the probable bases of democracy. In 
main, all depend upon education - 
organized education. 

The implications of this argument are per 
fectly plain. Schools and teachers, colleges and 


professors, supervisors and_ superintendents, 
board members and Regents have a clear basis 
for judgment. Our shall 


be directed and operated in such a manner that 


educational system 


our democracy may grow and approach per- 
fection. We must develop a trained electorate. 
This means universal education, protracted edu- 
and following, 
We 


Therefore earning 


cation, education for leading 


education for self-discipline. must also 
insure national well-being. 
and spending, producing and saving, extension 
of present improvements and the development 


of new conservation of life and resource, and 


achievement of potentialities, are paramount 
problems of the school. We must stimulate 
self-government. Here our school system is 


at once a cause and an effect, an instrument 
We must that 
towns, our cities, our localities, are not objects 


and an object moved. see our 
of derision, but examples of proper adminis- 
tration. 
the importance of the institution for the train- 


Most clearly our argument points to 


ing of teachers and the laboratory of research. 


Our schools must be in the best of hands. 


In short, this argument gives us an educational 
measuring rod. By it we can tell progress 
from mere change. 

If the premises be sound and the conclusions 
logical and generally accepted, we teachers need 


have no fear for our profession. Quality of 
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peisvii.el and quantity of material support will 
both be 
In our hands rests the perpetuation of that form 


attracted. For us a trust is given. 
f men have desired 


died. 
torch, 


of society which millions « 


have 
the 


and for which countless numbers 


Our predecessors have handed us 
more brilliant than when it was passed to them 


We must be faithful. We must hold it high. 


WHAT TEACHERS WANT IN SUPER- 
VISION 

CORNELIA S. ADAIR 

National Education 


There is little if any difference between what 


President, Association 

other 
The 
ultimate aim and measure of all supervision is 
the of the child That 
within — the 


teachers want in supervision and what 


thoughtful educational workers want 


progress teacher is 


greatest who creates school an 


atmosphere of freedom, growth and 


That 
teachers the maximum freedom and who secures 
the 


respons! 


bility. principal is greatest who 


gives 


largest growth and self-imposed responsi 


bility. That superintendent is greatest who is 
most able to develop principals and teachers 
and to keep them free in their work with the 
children. That system of city or state super 
vision is best which fosters the finest adapta- 
tion of the schools in each local community 


needs and ideals of that com 


to the highest 
munity. 

While there is still 
practice that belongs to the middk 


much in our educational 
ages, steady 
and substantial progress is being made in the 
direction of wiser and more wholesome methods 
This is better 
attitude the 


The old supervision 


of handling people. nowhere 


illustrated than in the toward 


punishment of children. 
through its system of punishments sought to 
the The 


supervision secks to free them spiritually and 


enslave spirits of children. new 
intellectually. 

Just as the supervision of children has been 
the modern educa- 
the 


teaching become a profession in itself. It is 


made more constructive by 


tional advance, so has supervision of 


so-called early supervision 


the 


a far cry from the 


which consisted of an occasional visit to 


school by the district trustees, to the highly 


trained, sympathetic and efficient supervision 


of the modern school principal and his staff. 
This development has been made possible by 


the improvement in the status and training of 
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I LOVE 


Our parents came to this count 
or Russian, Italian or German. 
work. 
tories and in mines. 
to all who obey its laws. 


your own weakness. 
a future. 





flag is a symbol — liberty, justice, opportunity. 
We are American, and we pledge our loyalty 
to the Government of the United States. 
a Government that stands for an honest living wage for an honest day’s 


It realizes the value of a human life. 


who come in the name of the Goddess of Liberty. 


You can not know the gratitude I feel. 


AMERICA 


‘y because of the things for which this 


We are no longer Polish, 


Behind this flag is Government, 


This same Government safeguards the health of its citizens in fac- 


It welcomes all 
It guarantees freedom 


There is nothing to fear in America, nothing but 


America has given me an education, a home, a country, 


I love every star on this 








field of blue. I love every stripe of red and white. I love America. 
The above statement was prepared by a boy pupil and was quoted by Superintendent 

of Schools Herbert S. Weet at the Convocation on October 20th 
teachers. If teachers are to be free and effec occasionally at least, a carefully detailed study 
tive in the larger sense if they are really to of a recitation before entering upon any criti 
be great technicians as well as fine and noble cism of it. In conference, teachers would have 
personalities — they must be well trained. The — their supervisors speak sincerely, make a simple 
growth of the teacher-trainmg movement is straightforward statement of facts, and give 
most encouraging. Normal schools are becom them an opportunity to do likewis« 


ormal schools 
Attendance 


Study on the 


ing teachers colleges. Two-year n 


schools 


three 
1 


are becoming year 


at summer schools is increasing 


part of teachers in service has also grown. 


Supervision has to do with the improvement 


of the teaching act, the selection of organiza 
tion of a subject matter, testing and measuring, 
and the improvement of teachers in servicc 


ll-understood 


Good supervision has definite, we 
standards and a well-organized program. It is 
essentially a cooperative procedure It sup 
plies the means which enable teachers to live 
up to the set standards and to carry out the 
authorized program. What teachers need 1s 
inspirational leadership Encouragement and 


suggestions together with helpful demonstra 


tions will build up a teaching morale 
In their hope 
the qualities they themselves should possess and 


supervisors, teachers to see 


more. They demand in them a certain amount 
of personality and enough power to inspire 
confidence in their professional ability. They 


want them to have a thorough knowledge of 


the art of teaching and a willingness to make, 


ry 


in 


I must make a special plea for better super 
vision in rural schools. In spite of our the« 
that every child should have a fair start 
lite, it 1s possible to find in many states of the 


Union wonderful city schools side by side w 
that 


rural schools are utterly inadequate 


ith 


when 


measured by the needs and standards of modern 


life. Too often county and even state superin 
tendents are selected for petty political reasons 
rather than for educational qualifications. In 
spite of the rich educational materials that lie 
at its very doors, in spite of the crying needs 


of rural life for a curriculum that will develop 


able 


Way, 


men and women 


lems in a large the course of study 


schools is in sad need of revision 
the work 


school 


} 
rural 


Beyond of the principal there 


system a wider direction 
called 


concerns 


m every 


perhaps more accurately 


than supervision — which 


the growth of every child and teacher 


sider for example the sweeping implication 
the course of study itself 
ntinued 58) 


(< n page 


to deal with rural prob 


in 


is 


administration 
intimately 


Con 


ol 


a schedule of work 
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Tributes Paid to Deceased 
Members of Staff 
State 


Education Department staff who have recently 


Tributes to four retired members of the 


died were paid by Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. meeting of the 
of Regents on October 20th. 
death of Dr Frank B. Gilbert, formerly Deputy 
and August 28th, 


Graves at the Board 


In reporting the 


Commissioner Counsel, on 


Doctor Graves said in part: 

Doctor Gilbert’s administration of the Edu- 
cation Department occurred during a critical 
period in the educational history of the State. 
There was slow recovery from the unsettle- 
ment of war conditions and the schools were 
in process of readjustment. His services at 
this —y were characterized by sureness of 
purpose : lomnaiion diverse and conflicting 
Golete. The simplicity and sincerity of his 
nature bound men to him with bonds of steel. 
His gracious qualities of mind and of heart 
won the confidence of legislative bodies and 
enabled him without friction to complete within 
his administration highly important educational 
legislation. His decisions were marked by 
clarity of thought and the soundness of judg- 
ment which come from a large heart, a sound 
understanding and a sympathetic outlook on life. 

Frank B. Gilbert was a kindly and courteous 
gentleman. He was most considerate of both 
the rights and feelings of every one with whom 
he came in contact, and he was ever ready and 
willing to help all who were in difficulties and 
distress. While a most profound jurist and 
the leading expert of the country in Educational 
Law, he was exceedingly modest about his 
remarkable ability and greatly deprecated any 
praise of his attainments and all efforts of his 
friends to bring him into the limelight. But 
his most salient characteristic was loyalty. He 
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was tree from all jealousy, envy and pettiness. 
While his own administration of the Education 
Department was marked with great prosperity 
and good feeling, when the new Commissioner 
was oppointed, from the first he gave him 
devoted allegiance and support. 


His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world “This was a man.” 


Vice Chancellor Adelbert Moot, 
behalf of the Regents, gave this tribute to the 
late Doctor Gilbert: 


Frank B. Gilbert, “ Judge” Gilbert as he was 
respectfully and affectionately known to citi- 
zens, educators, legislators and Governors for 
his 20 years of invaluable service to his State, 
has gone to his rest, a rest he could not know 
while he served his State. After he resigned 
that he might get such rest at his home, citizens 
and lawyers, knowing what a living encyclo- 
pedia of experience and law he had become 
where educational matters were involved, sought 
his advice, his service, that they might get 
their rights without litigation if possible, 
through litigation if necessary, and they were 
not disappointed in the results his advice and 
service brought them. He was ever the sympa- 
thetic listener, the kindly questioner that he 
might learn the truth of the matter, the wise 
and honest counsellor seeking a just solution, 
if possible, but not afraid to fight for justice 
in the courts if necessary. And the court 
records show justice usually won when Judge 
Gilbert fought for justice. In his 20 years of 
service he did yeoman work in perfecting our 
educational law. It is not yet perfect but it 
would have been if he could have lived another 
life and made it perfect. Could any human 
being make a perfect law? But knowing all 
this, we yet must remember him as the genial, 
sympathetic, loving and loyal friend who served 
the Board of Regents and education so effi- 
ciently, so unselfishly and so long, with such 
good results to the great cause of human 
betterment served by him. 


The Commissioner said of the late Dr 
Willard D. Johnson and Arthur G. Clement: 

It is with a feeling of personal as well as 
of professional regret that I have to notify 
you of the deaths of Dr Willard D. Johnson, 
formerly supervisor of training classes, and of 
Arthur G. Clement, formerly supervisor of 
biologic science. These veterans of our super- 
visory staff retired within the past year after 
a pe riod of long and honorable service. 

Doctor Johnson began his work as a teacher 
in 1876 and had been connected with the State 
Education Department since 1904. 

He was prepared for the State Normal Col- 
lege through the rural schools and always had 
a deep sympathy for the needs of these schools. 
He was especially fitted by training and experi- 
ence to guide the teachers of such schools and 
his work in reorganizing the teachers training 
classes was soundly performed. 


speaking in 
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Mr Clement was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in 1882. Following this 
graduation, he served as principal and superin- 
tendent of schools until he entered State service 
in 1895. Always of a sympathetic and kindly 
nature, possessed of sound scholarship and a 
broad teaching experience, he was especially 
helpful in guiding young teachers of science. 

These men traveled the highway of life 
patiently and resolutely, and have been among 
the most valuable servants of the State in its 
contact with educational interests. Faithful in 
the performance of duty, unsparing of self in 
service to the schools, they will be remembered 
with esteem by the many men and women 
whom they have materially helped in their 
chosen professions. 

Reporting the death of Hiram C. Case, who 
retired on December 1, 1922, as Chief of the 
Administration Division of the State Education 
Department, after a service of thirty-eight years 
of school work, Doctor Graves said: 

In 1897, when Mr Case entered the Educa- 
tion Department as statistics clerk, he had 
served as a teacher and school commissioner 
in Ontario county for a dozen years. When 
in 1917, statistics became part of the work in 
administration, he was appointed to the head- 
ship of the joint division. Through long ex- 
perience he became familiar with many phases 
of educational development throughout the 
State. For many years he had charge of the 
apportionment of public moneys and he was 
largely responsible for devising the system of 
school accounting now generally in use through- 
out the State and the country at large. 

Mr Case was a man of broad views, always 
sympathetic and kindly, of sound judgment and 
engaging personality. He was _ favorably 
known to practically all school officials in the 
State, and was recognized by the members of 
the Board of Regents as a faithful and devoted 
officer of the Department. While he had been 
retired from service for nearly five years, the 
members of the staff feel that they have lost 
a sincere friend and loyal colleague. 





(ye 


Doctor Howe Elected 
Head of School Physicians 
Dr William A. Howe, Chief of the Medical 
3ureau of the State Education 
Department, was elected first president of the 


Inspection 


American Association of School Physicians, 
which was organized on October 17th in 
Cincinnati. 

To carry out the program adopted at the 
meeting, Doctor Howe will name committees 
on educational qualifications for school physi- 
cians, standardization of methods and forms 
health 
service, standardization of medical direction 
and health service in normal schools. 


for school medical inspection and 


Regents Appoint Members 
of Examinations Board 
Four appointments to the State Examinations 
Board were made by the Board of Regents at 
the meeting on October 20th in the State Edu- 
cation Building at Albany. The members 
appointed are: Dr Adam Leroy Jones of 
Columbia University, representing the colleges ; 
Dr Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools 
of Rochester, representing the superintendents 
of schools; M. 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, rep- 
resenting the secondary schools; Dr Arvic 


Smith Thomas, principal of 


Eldred, superintendent of schools, Troy. The 
appointments are for five years and fill the 
vacancies caused by the expiration of the terms 
of Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, Superintendent Weet and 
Superintendent William J. O'Shea of the New 
York City schools, and by the resignation of 
Charles L. Mosher who was formerly superin 
tendent of schools at Saratoga Springs and has 
recently been appointed Director of the Attend 
ance Division of the State Education Depart 
ment. 

The State Examinations Board selects com 
mittees which prepare question papers in 
examinations and advises with the Department 
in respect to the form and content of syllabuses 
covering the subjects of study in the elemen 
tary and secondary schools of the State. 

The Board appointed William L. Cook of 
Jamestown to fill the vacancy on the State 
Board of Examiners in Optometry caused by 
the resignation of Glenn R. Fish 


—> 


Principals Will Discuss 
‘*Education for Service’’ 
“Education for Service” will be the theme 
around which the program of the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State of New York 
will be built for the December meeting this 
year. President George L. Bennett of Yonkers 
with the other officers and executive committee 
have plans well advanced for making the 
sessions both inspirational and practical. The 
organization has a council composed of a prin- 
cipal in each Assembly district of the State, 
who transmits the suggestions of the men of 
his locality to the officers. 
According to long-standing custom the annual 
meeting occurs during holiday week in Syra- 
cuse. The dates this year are December 27th, 


28th and 299th. 
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Convocation Addresses 
(Continued from page 55) 
which largely determines all school activities. 
Every educational system which tries to keep 
its education abreast of the needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization must 
battle to keep its course of study flexible enough 


wage a _ constant 
to be in accordance with the needs of the 
children. Courses of study reflect child needs 
best when they are the product of the coop- 
erative effort of teachers and supervisors. 

Supervision once meant inspection. Later it 
meant petty dictation. Now it means inspiring 
leadership. For the masses of teachers this 
leadership will be associated more and more 
with supervising principals of broad training 
and fine personal character. 

What teachers want — what we all want 
most in supervision is leadership, human con- 
want our leaders to 
sterling 


structive, inspiring. We 
be men and women of character, 
possessed of penetrating discernment, boundless 
sympathy and an insatiable desire for the 
complete development of youth. We want them 
rich in experience and culture, open-minded in 
training, clear-eyed in purpose, embodying in 
their personalities high ideals of work, lofty 
standards of achievement and a keen dissatis- 
faction with less than our best. Our desire 
for ourselves is that we may be worthy to be 
accepted as coworkers with these, our leaders, 
in the training and nurture of the children 
under our care. 


o— 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SUPER- 
VISION 
HENRY C. MORRISON 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

In pioneer days not only was every com- 
munity sufficient unto itself but it had to be. 
It came to be of the genius of our forebears 
to resent state administration because state 
administration in most matters could be nothing 
else than paternalism. The administrative 
framework was a response to conditions as 
they were in actuality; but conditions have 
changed fundamentally and almost completely. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
relying on the state to do for us what we 
ought to do for ourselves and doing as a state 
collectively what can best be done that way or 


what can be done effectively in no other way. 
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Local self-government is sound American 
democratic doctrine when it refers to activities 
carried on by the local community which are 
its own peculiar business, for the effective con- 
duct of which it reaps the benefit and for the 


When 


we intrust to the village or city or rural town- 


neglect of which it pays the penalty. 


ship the duty of providing for functions which 
concern society in general and for the neglect 
of which it pays only a vague and remote 
penalty, we are simply paltering with adminis- 
trative anarchy. 

Long ago we ceased to leave the public health 
to the chance of local concern. The logical 
pioneer formula of leaving villages to learn 
to keep well by dying off was too expensive. 
The next town was likely to be beset with 
distressful maladies by contagion And so 
there are now few states which have not state 
boards of health empowered in case of need 
to compel the village to keep well, lest the 
wider community suffer. Time was when 
every township maintained its own portion of 
the highway. The coming of modern trans- 
portation proved that there could be no high- 
ways in that way. And so most states have 
come to have admirably organized highway 
departments empowered to build and maintain 
our channels of communication. 

The local maintenance of public schools, sub- 
ject only to the mild restrictions of teacher's 
licenses and quasi-judicial review of local acts, 
would be thoroughly sound in principle, if most 
children spent their lives in the town of their 
birth and schooling and if there were no repre- 
sentative legislatures to make laws for all. 
But such conditions have long since ceased to 
exist. 

From a very early period in our national 
history, the right of any government to main- 
tain schools at all has been challenged in the 
courts. In this way there has grown up a veri- 
table educational jurisprudence. The outcome 
of the reasoning is of the same general import 
from Maine to California and from the most 
ancient to the most modern decisions. The 
decisions in 


spirit of all, or nearly all, the 


which constitutional foundations are in the 
issue is that the public school is on a par with 
the army and navy and the public health service 
as an essential part of the system of national 
defense. On the other hand, the court decisions 
nowhere lead us to the view that it is any part 


of the business of the school system to act as 
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a propagandist agency in 
ticular 
The American 
the well-informed and 


favor of any par- 


form of government, even our own. 


school rests on the belief that 
intelligent citizen will 


govern himself while the ignorant and the 


vicious can be a safe part of no self-governing 
society whatever. 
Our 


guarantee effective 


state governments must of necessity 


schools everywhere and to 
delegate this primary obligation is as essentially 


illogical as it would be to intrust the military 


defense to the whims of ten thousand patriotic 


societies. If the purely administrative necessi 


ties of such a guaranty require financial sup 


some schools or all schools through 


port ol 
the state treasury and supervision of all schools 


education office, somewhat 


stat 


through the state 


after the analogy of our highway and 
health departments, then it is culpable weak- 
ness to refuse to face the facts and the reason 
able implications of the situation 

that the governmental 


It is far from tru 


framework upon which the supervision of our 
school system rests does leave the provision of 
schools wholly to th 


effective caprice of the 


local district in 


its primary assembly or in its 


election of local school officers. Many of our 


states during the last quarter-century have 


steps m the direction of 


been taking definite 


state oversight But, so far as I 


competent 


know, no state has yet removed the funda 


mental defect in the theory of school govern 


ment which has been carried over from pioneet 


days and which rests on the analogy of the 


and regulat 


laws which guarantee 


property and in the person 
rights in the citizen as over against the district 
in which he resides, and the officers whom lh 
has elected, enforceable in the courts. So far 
we are 


as supervision of schools 1s concernec 


in theory to get good and effective schools 


good 


good schools are and 


because there are enough citizens who 


know what who are 


willing to prosecute school boards or school 


districts until good schools are obtained 


The tragedy and discouragement arising out 


of the superintendency of schools, when the 


superintendent has to work within the archaic 


framework of school government to which I 


have referred, are exemplified by the present 


situation in Chicago, a type of many The 


strong and capabl superintendent becomes a 
premium is placed on_ the 
office. As to. th 


variety of supervision, the great Father of His 


martyr; a time- 


server in teacher-helper 
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Country is authority for the principle that 
persuasion is not government —nor yet super- 
vision. 

re 


DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
VISION 


HENRY § 


SUPER 


ZZALLO 
Former President, University of Washington 
The final significance of every procedure in 
the school system, from administration, through 
supervision to teaching, gets its final worth or 
the effect it has on 
child at school The 


process is the central 


worthlessness measured by 
the responses ol the 


teaching-learning func 


tion of the whole school system. Supervision 


is merely an indirect way of influencing the 


responses of the pupils by improving the 
the attitudes, 
skills and 


who supervises 


enthusiasms, the points of view, 
the intelligence, the adaptability, the 


the versatilities of the teacher 
learners. 


The learning process at school needs super 


vision, both direct and indirect. This is what 


1 


makes school learning different from just learn 


ing by oneself, accidentally and incidentally, 


out on the highways and byways of life. But 
efiort to 


learning, 


this process of supervision, in its 


improve on chance or willy-nilly 
operates In two ways 

First, it secks a better adaptation of learning 
childhood 
psychological make-up 


sect ks 


stimulations and 


human 
to the 


processes to the nature of 


as a whole, and 
mdividuals Second, it 
down into — the 


childhood the 


oft children as 
to carry 
civilizing 


responses ot social or 


values of our democratic society as we want 
to have them operate in America 

Supervision in its first function is an indi- 
vidualizing or humanizing process which tries 


to get a better contact with individual human 
nature so as to promote a more effective 
learning Supervision in its second function 


is a socializing or civilizing process which tries 


to get a better social response or a more civil- 
ized product. 
Schools (particularly American public 


schools) are designed to produce for our demo- 


cratic society socialized and civilized human 


beings desirous of and competent in cooper 


ating for the common good. This is what the 
insures. It is 
gives 


worth to the 


second function of supervision 


democracy through supervision which 


social direction and democratic 


whole management of the learning process. 
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The public schools are our nation’s greatest 
“guarantee of equal opportunity in adult life. 
To treat all childrer alike, once our dogma in 
school management, is to do the opposite of 
the right thing. Modern biology and psychol- 
ogy that 
individuals, each one different 


have shown us young people are 


from the other 
in degree and quality of power. There is no 
more undemocratic doctrine than to treat them 
all alike. Treat them all differently would be 
nearer right. But the difference of treatment 
should be based on a realistic and, if possible, 


scientific knowledge of what their mental dif- 


ferences are. There is nothing undemocratic 
about psychological or achievement tests, or 


subdivision « 


f classes into sections differently 


speeded or specialized. They are essential 


methods in giving each child’s personality a 
100 per cent develop 
God 


chance to get as near 
that 
gave him. 


Supervision has clearly recognized this prin- 


ment of heredity which and his 


ancestors 


ciple of individualization which provides a fair 


chance for cach personality by offering a 
greatly expanded curriculum. 

Supervision has already recognized the prin- 
individualization of instruction in a 
has done much 


Special treatment for 


ciple of 


rather one-sided way. It for 
the undernormal child. 
the supernormal or the gifted, whether in all 
the 


needed adaptations to gain theoretic acceptance 


lines or in one, has been last of these 
and practical incorporation within the school 
system. 

In pleading for more work and more speed 
and more responsibility for the abler student, 
I have in mind finally a greater and more 


devoted service to the common weal through 


better training and use of the abler half of 
society. 

We know that overloading the weak is a 
disaster, particularly to the nervous and emo- 
tional constitution and to the character. We 


know just as clearly now that underloading 
the strong, in the growing period, is equally 
destructive in its own way. To let the poten- 
tially gifted in mind and character get used 
to * 


thrill and the growth of a great effort, is a 


‘getting by,” without ever having felt the 
tragedy to the individual and a failure to the 
school system. 

The outcome of this argument is apparent. 
We can not supervise our schools with a single 
minimal * or 
with a 


standard of achievement either 


optimal. We must supplement such 
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varieu and flexible standard, where the measure 
of each person’s achievement is not what the 
other fellow has done, but what each can do 
This 
the 


with the powers he seems to possess. 
complicates supervision, but it increases 
productivity of schools. 

Our systems of marking and class ranking 
need revision in a more favorable direction. 
The new achievement tests, used to reveal the 
progress of the individual, offer a happier line 
Let the dominant thought on the 
with the self of 


yesterday, rather than with his neighbor. 


of reform. 
pupil’s mind be to compete 

Let us have a greater approximation each 
year to socialized ways of working in the class- 
Let work rather 
than apart. 


rooms. children together 
Reform will come partly in administrative 


arrangements, partly in new ways of laying 
out the course of study, partly in more consid- 
eration of the individual’s own path of progress, 
but most of all I think in that intangible thing 
called the regimen of the classroom. 
It is regimen which makes the 
corps,” or in this case the class or group spirit 


It is “esprit de corps” that 


“esprit de 


in doing things. 
makes a man feel that he belongs to something 
bigger than himself. It mere 
duties which press him from the outside into 
from the 
souls in 


transmutes 


him 
men 


honor which 
this 
addition to minds; it is such souls developed 
in plenty and brought together in society which 
than a 


matters of press 


inside. It is which gives 


make a democracy something more 


mechanism of legal liberties and limitations. 


DEMOCRACY AND SCHOLARSHIP 
PAUL SHOREY 


Professor of Greek, University of Chicago 
the 
includes the great majority of our leaders, the 


For our purpose democracy or masses 
so-called educated, the graduates of the ordi- 
The quiet revolu- 
abolishing all intermediate 
unskilled 


nary high school and college. 
that is fast 
gradations 


tion 
economic between labor 
the the 


standardization of thought and test that is fast 


and millionaire has its parallel in 
reducing the middle class majority of Amer- 
cultural level. It is 


American 


icans to a common 
indictment of that the 
average college graduate of ten years’ standing 


one 
education 


can not be distinguished from the noncollegiate 


traveling man in the smoking car by his 
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grammar, his vocabulary, or the range of his 
information. 

In general and cultural education my per- 
sonal impression is that there has been a dis- 
tinct decline since my own college days and 
my early years of teaching. It matters little 
whether these judgments are the prejudices of 
advancing years, and the good old times were, 
in fact, not so good, or whether the deteriora- 
tion is real and its main causes are, in what- 
ever proportion, illiterate immigration, the 
democratic endeavor to give a high school or 
college education to everybody, or the unsettle 
ment of old-fashioned, disciplinary education 
by fads and pseudo-science. There are in any 
case certain tendencies in American life and 
education, that, if unchecked, will bring about 
a lowering of standards. 

Apart from the general tendency of democ- 
racy to lower standards already considered, the 
chief weakness of democracy, and especially of 
democracy under modern conditions of com 
munication and publicity and universal half 
education, is the susceptibility of the masses 
of mankind to mere rhetoric, their helplessness 
before sophistry and pseudo-science, their lack 
of all resistance and immunizing self-protection 
against fashion and propaganda 

Democrary was long ago defined as a tyranny 
of orators, and the domination of the ancient 
democracies by rhetoric is a commonplace of 
historical criticism. One of the most amazing 
illusions of modern optimism is the common 
place that science and critical scholarship have 
changed all this, and that our minds are no 
longer so easily swayed by rhetoric, as were 
the minds of the ancients. That may be 
partially true of a few critical and scientific 
minds. But man in the mass is still as ever 
even more a rhetorical animal than he is a 


What 


deceives us is that tastes in rhetoric change, 


political, a logical or a laughing animal. 


and certain forms of long-winded, sonorous, 
old-fashioned bombast no longer appeal to the 
sophisticated among us. In this sense rhetoric 
may be defined as the other 
writing. But if we take rhetoric in its truer 
and broader sense as a misuse of any kind of 
fallacy, irrelevance, ornament, emotion, sugges- 
tion, wit, epigram, to gain some undue advan- 


fellow’s fine 


tage over sober reason and fact, then there 
has never been a time in the history of mankind 
when the power of rhetoric was so great. I 
attribute this to modern facilities in communi- 
cation, the railway, the steamship, the tele- 
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graph, the radio, the muddlement of our ideas 
by an unsettling and superficial education whose 
staple is often pseudo-science, and, lastly, to 
that of which I mainly wish to speak, the lack 
of any immunizing defense against these things 
in our education The majority of college 
graduates today have not even had a serious 
course in elementary logic, and graduate 
students of Aristotle are blocked by not even 
knowing what a syllogism is. But, whatever, 
the cause, the fact is 


And _ the 


government is too obvious to require 


apparent 

power of rhetoric in politics and 
prool 
Gladstone may have been something more than 
the orator of Tennyson's Satire and the copious 
shuffler that Huxley styled him. But it was 
that he ruled England 


mainly by rhetoric 


What other qualification for rule had Lloyd 


George And, to come nearer home, Bryat 
was made the candidate of a great party by 
a tawdry and sophomoric flight of rhetoric 
about a cross of gold. And without raising 


the question of Woodrow Wilson's policies we 
state a plain matter of fact in saying that he 
foremost man of all the world 


mainly by a native and assiduously cultivated 


was made the 


gift in the use of a subtly emotional yet digni 


fied rhetoric of undefined and indeterminate 


idealism. 

The practical conclusior imply this, that 
American college education ought to substitute 
present muddlement of the 
1 


socio! 


for much of the 


pseudo-sciences, ogical, psychological, 


pedagogical or what-not, that now dissipate 
the student's attention and confuse his thinking, 
a more critical and intensive study of the logic 
of debate and discussion, or rhetoric in the 
broader meaning I have given the word, the 
rhetoric which is the chief reliance of all 


faddists, pseudo-scientists and propagandist 
for the tyrannical imposition of their ideas by 
the hypnotizing of democracy with words 

My one practical suggestion is that so far 
as we teach rhetoric, logic and the arts of 


debate at all we should teach them with a view 
to redeeming the educated classes, at least, from 
thralldom to this excessive natural suscepti 


bility, and so, establishing a coercive public 


opinion that will make unfair logic and the 
misuse of rhetoric fatal to the reputation of 
any statesman or publicist. It is only by the 
educated conscience of trained minds that this 
can be accomplished. For the uneducated, so 
far as they listen to words at all, will always 


be at the mercy of words 
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A woman whose Convocation experiences 
span the years from 1869 to 1927 was an inter- 
sixty-third Convocation 
State of New York 
is Mrs Eliza 


Schenectady, who was 


ested delegate to the 
of The University of the 
held October 20th and 21st. She 
beth Lee Blunt of 
formerly a Tru- 


teacher in Cincinnatus and 


mansburg 





Convocation 


Mrs Blunt’s contribution to the 


of 1869 was 


a paper published in the proceed 


ings on “Literature as a Study for Young 
Ladies.” 

Although 88 years old and although she has 
Blunt main 


not taught for many years, Mrs 


tains an active interest in education and, in 
fact, in all current events and movements. A 
the field of 
women, since she went in 1856 from her home 


Mount Holyoke Col 


when college education was 


higher education § tor 


pioneer 


in Cincinnatus to enter 
lege in the days 
proper and 


by many believed to be not quite 


certainly not necessary for the young women 


of her day, Mrs Blunt has through the years 
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Contributor to 1869 Convocativii Attends Meeting in 1927 


kept pace with changing thought and methods 
in education 

Marriage and the care of five children kept 
her from the classroom but not from the pur- 
suit of knowledge In fact, when her children 
womanhood and 


were attaining manhood and 


were studying at higher institutions, she too 


attended classes with them. It was natural that 


two daughters should become successful 


teachers 


Nyack Teacher Honored 
for 50 Years of Service 
te acher in the Nyack 


tendered 
by the 


Anni 


schools, was honored at a reception 


Demarest, a 


by the board of education, assisted 


faculty, on her fiftieth anniversary as a teacher 
in Nyack, on the 
Miss 


greetings of 300 friends and former 


evening of October 7th 


Demarest received — the affectionate 


pupils in 
which was decorated 


the school gymnasium, 


with palms and the many gifts of flowers they 


had brought. An interesting musical program 


was given by the pupils of the school and 


addresses were made by J. Elmer Christie, 


president of the board, who warmly commended 
the work she had done and the lasting effect 
presenting her with a purse ot 
admirers, and by 
Wightman, 
who spoke of the fine record she had made 
Crrace A M 


president of the board an 


of her efforts, 
gold in behalf of her 


Schools H. J 


many 


Superintendent of 


during these 50 years Mrs 
Sayres, VICe 
man of the reception committee, read a letter 
of commendation and con 
Miss Demarest by 





Commissioner ot 
i} , : ; 

Frank P. Graves 

} } 1 , 


Refreshments were served vy high school 


girls, while schoolmates from the old class of 
1884 down to the young class of 1927 met 
again As a closing “ hool y 
} 
| 


names ” 
The eighty-seventh birthday anniversary ol 
Nellie F. Cornell and the 
School 24, Rochester, ot 
> 


was principal for 48 of the 62 years 


fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of 
which she 


that she / 


taught in Rochester, were 
held on October 10th 


Several speakers paid tribute to Miss Cornell’s 


celebrated 
at a school reception 


service to the community 
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Local History of New York State 


General Schuyler’s Removal 


No act of the Continental Congress has been 
censured more than the recall of General Philip 
Schuyler from the head of the army engaged 
in defending New York against invasion. The 
appointment of General Horatio Gates in his 
place gave the act the rounded completeness 
of a historic blunder. It is not that the collapse 
of the invasion could have been more complete 
if the hand which had contrived the waste of 
Burgoyne’s resources in the forests of eastern 
New York had been allowed to 
sword, but the overwhelming of the British 


receive his 


army at Saratoga raised the prestige of 
Schuyler’s successor to a pitch which shook 
Washington's position and threatened disaster 


to the patriot caus¢ 





General Philip Schuyler 


Influences additional to the arts of the Gates 
cabal contributed to the retirement of General 
Schuyler. One was the sentiment of New 
England. In 1764 Schuyler was empowered 
with others by the province of New York to 
settle with Massachusetts a boundary dispute 
which had been attended with violent disorders 


along the border of the two colonies. This 
connection with the New York claim and his 
part in the assembly in 1773 in preparing a 
British 


representation to the government 


against territorial claims of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts engendered a feeling that 
did not expire when an agreement defining 
the New York-Massachusetts boundary was 
attained 

A factor in the New England opposition was 
the feeling that the states which furnished the 
greater part of the soldiers to withstand Bur- 
goyne should dictate the command A return 
of the American army, made on the day before 
Burgoyne’s surrender, embraced 13 brigades, 
besides artillerists and cavalry. Seven of thes¢ 
were from Massachusetts, three from New 


Hampshire, one from Vermont, containing 


New Hampshire companies, one from New 
York (Continentals and 


(Wolcott’s) was composed of New York and 


militia) and = one 


Connecticut troops 

Ambition and dislike found expression in 
criticism of General Schuyler’s military con 
duct. Ill health had forbidden him to lead 
the expedition to Canada, as it must have pre 
vented his assuming direction of that ill-fated 
undertaking after the death of Montgomery 
His duty as Indian commissioner and protector 
of the western frontier held him at Albany at 
the time of the abandonment of Ticonderoga 
by General St Clair, a misfortune’ which 
Schuyler’s presence could not have materially 
delayed. Yet he suffered from the disposition 
of men to demand a victim in seasons of public 
calamity 

Even Loyalists could injure the reputation of 
proceedings of the 


this able soldier, as_ the 


Albany Committee of Correspondence show 
Prominent Loyalists sent by the committee t 
Hartford, Conn., were indulged with the liberty 
of meeting the inhabitants, and were so “ busy 
in Vilifying the Character and Capacity of 
General Schuyler and thereby aggravating the 
Jealousy of the People in that Government 
already too much prejudiced against the Gen- 
eral” that the committee in a letter to Governor 
Trumbull asked that the privilege thus abused 
might be reduced. Schuyler’s spirited support 
of American ideas in the assembly during the 
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period just preceding the war had earned hi 


the particular animosity of Loyalists. 


General Schuyler’s reputation has risen 
steadily from the day of his supplanting. The 
foresight which obstructed with axe and spade 
the progress of the invaders, until, with meager 
supplies and spirits depressed, they drew near 
the fatal field by the Hudson, the generosity 
which placed every means of assistance at the 
and the 


command of a service to 


independence maintained to the 


successor, 
the cause of 
hour of its triumph, have amply attested the 


loftiness of character and the purity of 


patriotism which distinguished Philip Schuyler. 


Regents Appreciate Work 
in Sesquicentennial Observance 
A resolution of appreciation for the efficient 
manner in which Dr Alexander C. Flick, State 
Historian Director of the 
History Division of the Department, has man- 


and Archives and 
aged the celebration of the Sesquicentennial of 
the American New York, 
adopted by the Board of Regents at the meeting 
on October 20th. 
Summarizing the work of 


Revolution in was 


Doctor Flick and 
his assistants, Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves reported to the Regents: 

Monuments have been erected and markers 
placed on historic spots and along our high- 
ways; thousands of historical programs and 
books have been distributed; publicity has been 
provided which reached every part of the State 
through the medium of our rural and city 
press; and speakers of prominence and great 
merit have been drawn from our own State 
and other states to participate in the commem- 
oration of the part played by New York in 
the American Revolution. The great climax 
was at Saratoga, where one of the largest 
pageants ever staged in this country was 
presented 
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Piigsimage to Washington 
Planned for Night School Pupils 

Plans are being made for the foreign-born 
men and women in night schools and day classes 
to make a pilgrimage to Washington so that 
they may have a view of the government at 
work and receive the inspiration from visiting 
such shrines as Mount Vernon, the grave of 
the Unknown Soldier and the Lincoln Memorial. 

Other state departments and two cities in 
this State have conducted such excursions which 
The 
pupils have had a unique experience, for many 
from little Old World vil- 
lages where living conditions and transportation 
The 


eagerness of 


have proved extraordinarily successful. 


of them have come 
teachers, 


facilities are still very primitive. 


feeling the enthusiasm and their 
companions, have looked at everything with a 
new vision. 

The both at 


Washington has been impressed with the in- 


general public home and in 


terest that these foreign-born men and women 
are showing in their adopted country Prep- 
help pupils to learn 
Aiter 


the return, there is much to talk about, many 


arations for the journey 


much about our government and customs 


pictures to look at and much to read. 

The dates are Saturday and Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10th llth. The 
various parts of the State on 
December 9th, in time 
on Saturday morning for breakfast and leaves 


Washington at noon Sunday in time to be 


and party leaves from 
Friday night, 


to arrive in Washington 


home 
by midnight. 

According to present plans, the President will 
greet the party at noon on Saturday on the 
White House grounds. 

The pilgrimage is open to teachers, friends 
and families of the pupils in our evening 
classes. 

Further details will be given at the various 
zone meetings of the New York State Teachers 


Association. 
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